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LINCOLN  TOMB 

INCOLN  TOMB  is  located  in  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  Springfield, 
Illinois.  This  shrine  is  visited  annually  by  thousands  of 
persons  of  this  and  other  countries. 

The  Monument. 


The  body  of  Abraham  Lincoln  was  deposited  in  the  receiving 
vault  at  Oak  Ridge  Cemetery,  May  4,   1865. 

Upon  the  11th  of  May,  1865,  the  National  Lincoln  Monument 
Association  was  formed,  its  object  being  to  construct  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  Abraham  Lincoln  in  the  City  of  Springfield, 
Illinois. 

The  names  of  the  gentlemen  comprising  the  Lincoln  Monument 
Association  in  1865    (now  deceased)   were  as  follows: 

Gov.  Richard  Oglesby  Sharon  Tyndale 

Orlin  H.  Miner  Thomas  J.  Dennis 

John  T.  Stuart  Newton  Bateman 

Jesse  K.  DuBois  S.  H.  Treat 

James  C.  Conklin  O.  M.  Hatch 

John  Williams  S.  H.  Melvin 

Jacob  Bunn  James  H.  Beveridge 

David  L.  Phillips 

The  temporary  vault  was  built  and  the  body  of  President 
Lincoln  removed  from  the  receiving  vault  of  the  cemetery  on  Decem- 
ber 21,  1865.  The  body  was  placed  in  the  crypt  of  the  monument 
September  19,  1871,  and  was  placed  in  the  sarcophagus  in  the  center 
of  the  catacomb  October  9,  1874. 

Owing  to  the  instability  of  the  earth  under  its  foundation  and 
its  unequal  settling  the  structure  had  begun  to  show  signs  of  disinte- 
gration, necessitating  taking  it  down  and  rebuilding  it  from  the 
foundation.  The  work  was  begun  by  Col.  J.  S.  Culver  in  Novem- 
ber, 1899,  and  finished  June  1,  1901.  A  cemented  vault  was  made 
beneath  the  floor  of  the  catacomb  directly  underneath  the  sarcophagus 
and  in  this  vault  the  body  of  President  Lincoln  was  placed  September 
26,   1901,  where  it  will  probably  remain  undisturbed  forever. 

The  monument  is  built  of  brick  and  Quincy  granite,  the  latter 
material  only  appearing  in  view.  It  consists  of  a  square  base  72  J^ 
feet  on  each  side  and  15  feet,  10  inches  high.  At  the  north  side 
of  the  base  is  a  semi-circular  projection,  the  interior  of  which  has  a 
radius  of    12   feet.      It  is   the   vestibule  of  the  catacomb,   and  gives 
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access  to  view  the  crypts  in  which  are  placed  the  bodies  of  Mr. 
Lincoln's  wife  and  sons.  On  the  south  side  of  the  base  is  another 
semi-circular  projection  of  the  same  size.  Thus  the  base  measures, 
including  these  two  projections.  119^/2  feet  from  north  to  south 
and  72^2  feet  from  east  to  west.  In  the  an'^les  formed  by  the 
addition  of  these  two  projections  are  handsome  flights  of  stone  steps, 
two  on  each  end.  These  steps  are  projected  by  granite  balustrades, 
which  extend  completely  around  the  top  of  the  base,  which  forms 
a  terrace.  From  the  plane  of  this  terrace  rises  the  obelisk,  or  die. 
which  is  28  feet  4  inches  high  from  the  ground,  and  tapered  to 
1  1  feet  square  at  the  top.  At  the  angles  of  this  die  are  four  pedestals 
of  1  1  feet  diameter,  rising  1 2  ^  feet  above  the  plane  of  the  ter- 
race. This  obelisk,  including  the  area  occupied  by  the  pedestals,  is 
41  feet  square,  while  from  the  obelisk  rises  the  shaft,  tapering  to 
8  feet  square  at  the  summit.  Upon  the  four  pedestals  r*-and  the 
bronze  groups,  representing  the  four  arms  of  the  servi'e — Infantry. 
Cavalry,  Artillery  and  Navy.  Passing  around  the  whole  obelisk  and 
pedestal  is  a  band  or  chain  of  shields,  each  representing  a  state,  the 
name  of  which  is  carved  upon  it.  At  the  south  side  of  the  obelisk 
is  a  square  pedestal,  7  feet  high,  supporting  the  statue  of  Lincoln, 
the  pedestal  being  ornamented  with  the  coat  of  arms  of  the  United 
States.  This  coat  of  arms,  in  the  position  it  occupies  on  the  monu- 
ment is  intended  to  typify  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Lincoln's  statue  on  the  pedestal  above  it  makes  the  whole  an  • 
illustration  of  his  position  at  the  outbreak  of  the  rebcUion.  He  took 
his  stand  on  the  Constitution  as  his  authority  for  using  the  four 
arms  of  the  war  power  of  the  Government — the  Infantry,  Cavalry, 
Artillery  and  Navy — to  hold  together  the  states  which  are  repre- 
sented still  lower  on  the  monument  by  a  cordon  of  tablets  linking 
them  together  in  a  perpetual  bond  of  union. 

The  money  used  in  the  original  construction  of  this  handsome 
tomb  came  from,  the  people  by  voluntary  contributions.  The  first 
entry  made  by  the  treasurer  of  the  association  was  May  8,  1865, 
and  was  from  Isaac  Reed,  of  New  York,  $100.  Then  came  contri- 
butions from  Sunday  Schools,  lodges.  Army  associations,  individuals 
and  states.  The  Seventy-third  Regiment,  LTnited  States  colored 
troops,  at  New  Orleans,  contributed  $1,437,  a  greater  amount  than 
was  given  by  any  other  individual  or  organization  except  the  State 
of  Illinois.  Many  pages  of  the  record  are  filled  with  the  contribu- 
tions from  the  Sunday  Schools  of  the  land.  Of  the  5.145  entries, 
1.697  are  from  Sunday  Schools.  The  largest  part  of  the  money 
was  contributed  in  1865,  but  continued  to  come  to  the  treasurer 
from  all  parts  of  the  country  until  1871.  About  S8,000  was  con- 
tributed by  the  colored  soldiers  of  the  United  States  Army.  Only 
three  states  made  appropriations  for  this  fund — Illinois,  $50,000; 
Missouri,  $1,000:  and  Nevada,  $500. 

The  tomb  was  dedicated  October  15.  1874,  the  occasion  being 
signalized  by  a  tremendous  outpouring  of  the  people.  The  oration 
commemorative  of  the  life  and  public  services  of  the  great  emanci- 
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pator  was  delivered  by  Governor  Richard  J.  Oglesby.  President 
Grant  also  spoke  briefly  on  that  occasion,  and  a  poem  was  read  by 
James  Judson  Lord. 

The  tomb  was  built  after  the  accepted  designs  of  Larkin  G. 
Mead,  of  Florence,  Italy,  and  stands  upon  an  eminence  in  Oak  Ridge 
Cemetery,  occuping  about  nine  acres  of  ground.  Ground  was  broken 
on  the  site  September  10,  1869,  in  the  presence  of  3,000  persons. 
The  capstone  was  placed  in  position  on  May  22,  1871. 

In  July,  1871,  citizens  of  Chicago,  through  Hon.  J.  Young 
Scammon,  contributed  $13,700  to  pay  for  the  Infantry  group  of 
statuary.  In  the  city  of  New  York,  under  the  leadership  of  Gov. 
E.  D.  Morgan,  137  gentlemen  subscribed  and  paid  $100  each, 
amounting  to  $13,700  for  the  Naval  group. 

Of  the  four  groups  of  statuary,  the  Naval  group  was  the  first 
completed.  This  group  represents  a  scene  on  the  deck  of  a  gun- 
boat. The  mortar  is  poised  ready  for  action;  the  gunner  has  rolled 
up  a  shell  ready  for  firing;  the  boy,  or  powder  monkey,  climbs  to 
the  highest  point  and  is  peering  into  the  distance;  the  officer  in 
command  is  about  to  examine  the  situation   through   the  telescope. 

The  Infantry  group  was  the  next  to  reach  Springfield.  Both 
these  groups  were  placed  in  position  on  the  monument  in  September, 
1877.  The  Infantry  group  represents  an  officer,  a  private  soldier 
and  a  drummer,  with  arms  and  accoutrements,  marching  in  expecta- 
tion of  battle.  The  officer  in  command  raises  the  flag  with  one  hand; 
pointing  to  the  enemy  with  the  other,  orders  a  charge.  The  private 
with  the  musket,  as  the  representative  of  the  whole  line,  is  in  the 
act  of  executing  the  charge.  The  drummer  boy  has  become  excited, 
lost  his  cap,  thrown  away  his  haversack  and  drawn  a  revolver  to  take 
part  in  the  conflict. 

The  Artillery  group  represents  a  piece  of  artillery  in  battle. 
The  enemy  has  succeeded  in  directing  a  shot  so  well  as  to  dismount 
the  gun.  The  officer  in  command  mounts  his  disabled  piece  and 
with  drawn  saber  fronts  the  enemy.  The  youthful  soldier,  with 
uplifted  hands,  is  horrified  at  the  havoc  around  him.  The  wounded 
and  prostrate  soldier  wears  a  look  of  intense  agony. 

The  Cavalry  group,  consisting  of  two  human  figures  and  a 
horse,  represents  a  battle  scene.  The  horse,  from  whose  back  the 
rider  has  just  been  thrown,  is  frantically  rearing.  The  wounded 
and  dying  trumpeter,  supported  by  a  comrade,  is  bravely  facing  death. 
Each  of  these  groups  cost  $13,700. 

The  statue  of  Mr.  Lincoln  stands  on  a  pedestal  projecting  from 
the  south  side  of  the  obelisk.  This  is  the  central  figure  in  the  group 
or  series  of  groups.  As  we  gaze  upon  this  heroic  figure  the  mute 
lips  seem  again  to  speak  in  the  memorable  words  that  are  now  im- 
mortal. We  hear  again  the  ringing  sentences  spoken  in  1859  of  the 
slave  power: 

Broken  by  it,   I   too,   may  be;    bow   to  it.    I   never  will.      ...      If  ever  I 
feel    the    soul    within    me    elevate    and    expand    to    those    dimensions    not    wholly 
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unworthy  or  its  Almighty  Architect,  it  is  when  I  contemplate  the  cause  of  my 
country  deserted  by  all  the  world  beside,  and  I.  standing  up  boldly  and  alone, 
hurling  defiance  at  her  victorious  oppressors.  Here,  without  contemplating  con- 
sequences, before  high  Heaven  and  in  the  face  of  the  world.  I  swear  eternal  fidelity 
to    the   just    cause,    as   I   deem    it.    of    the   land   of   my    life,    my    liberty    and   my    love. 

From  the  day  of  its  dedication.  October  15,  1874,  until  July 
9.  1895.  the  Lincoln  Tomb  remained  in  the  control  of  the  National 
Lincoln  Monument  Association. 

In  1874,  after  its  dedication,  John  Carroll  Power  was  made 
custodian,  and  continued  in  that  position  until  his  death  in  January, 
1894.  A  sketch  of  the  Lincoln  Tomb  could  not.  in  fairness,  be 
written  without  paying  a  tribute  to  his  faithfulness,  zeal  and  love. 
He  revered  the  nation's  hero  and  gave  his  last  resting  place  the 
tenderest  and  most  assiduous  care.  Much  that  is  of  interest  in  the 
history  of  this  first  derade  of  the  exi.ste'^'r!  of  r^c  t^mb  has  been 
written  by  his  untirin?^  pen  that  would  otherwise  have  been  lost. 

After  the  attempt  was  made  to  s'eal  the  body  of  President 
Lincoln,  Mr.  Power  summoned  to  his  aid,  in  1880.  eight  gentlemen, 
residents  of  Springfield,  who  organized  as  the  "Lincoln  Guard  of 
Honor."  They  were  J.  Carroll  Power,  Jasper  N.  Reece,  Gustavus 
S  Dana,  James  F.  McNeill.  Joseph  P.  Lindley,  Edward  S.  Johnson, 
Horace  Chapin,  Noble  B.  Wiggins  and  Clinton  L.  Conkling.  all  of 
whom  are  deceased  v/ith  the  exception  of  McNeill.  Their  object  was 
to  guard  the  precious  dust  of  Abraham  L.incoln  from  vandal  hands 
and  to  conduct,  upon  the  anniversaries  of  his  birth  and  death,  suitable 
memorial    exercises. 

During  these  years  an  admittance  fee  of  twenty-fiv:  cents  was 
required  of  all  visitors  to  the  monument,  and  this  small  fee  consti- 
tuted a  fund  by  which  the  custodian  was  paid  and  the  necessary 
expenses  of  the  care  of  the  grounds  defrayed. 

In  the  year  of  1894.  in  response  to  a  demand  voiced  a'most 
universally  by  the  press  and  the  peop'e  of  Illinois,  the  General 
Assembly  made  provision  for  the  transfer  of  the  National  Lincoln 
Monument  and  grounds  to  the  permanent  care  and  custody  of  the 
State.  The  new  law  put  the  monument  into  the  charge  of  a  board 
of  control,  consisting  of  the  Governor  of  the  State,  the  State  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  and  the  State  Treasurer. 

July  9,  1895.  Hon.  Richard  J.  Ogle^by.  the  President,  the 
only  surviving  member  of  the  original  Lincoln  Monument  Asso- 
ciation, turned  over  to  the  State,  as  represented  by  its  chief  executive. 
Governor  Altgeld,  the  deeds  and  papers  relating  to  the  monument 
and  grounds.  The  Governor  received  the  trust  on  behalf  of  the 
State,  pledging  its  faithfulness  to  the  duty  of  guarding  and  caring 
for  the  last  resting  place  of  the  illustrious  dead.  The  commission 
appointed  as  custodian  Edward  S.  Johnson,  major  of  the  veteran 
Seventh  Illinois  Infantry  and  a  member  of  the  Lincoln  Guard  of 
Honor.  The  admittance  fee  is  a  thing  of  the  past  and  "To  the 
mecca   of  the  people  let   all   the   people  come,   bringing   garlands  of 
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flowers,  carrying  away  lessons  of  life.  There  is  no  shrine  more 
worthy  of  a  devotee,  no  academy  of  the  porch  or  grove  where  is 
taught  so  simply  and  so  grandly  the  principles  of  greatness.  Strew 
flowers,  but  bear  away  the  imprint  of  his  life,  the  flower  of 
manliness  and  the  wealth  of  honor." 

Due  to  the  ravages  of  Time  and  the  elements,  extensive  repairs 
on  the  tomb  were  started  at  the  suggestion  of  H.  H.  Cleaveland  in 
the  fall  of  1930  and  when  the  tomb  of  Abraham  Lincoln  once  again 
was  turned  over  to  the  people  of  Illinois  and  the  nation,  pilgrims  to 
his  grave  found  that  it  had  been  transformed  into  a  place  of  simple 
grandeur  befitting  a  national  shrine. 

Bearing  the  name  of  his  life-long  idealized  hero.  Governor  Louis 
Lincoln  Emmerson  esteemed  the  custody  of  Lincoln  Tomb  his  most 
precious  heritage  and  upon  his  inauguration  as  Governor,  one  of  his 
earliest  concerns  was  the  condition  of  this  Shrine  which  he  wished 
made  a  fitting  memorial  of  the  world  Shrine  of  Liberty. 

In  a  conference  between  Governor  Emmerson,  H.  H.  Cleaveland, 
Director  of  the  Department  of  Public  Works  and  Buildings,  and  C. 
Herrick  Hammond,  Supervising  Architect,  plans  were  made  for  a 
general  reconstruction.  The  substantial  foundation  laid  in  the  first 
reconstruction  did  not  require  repair  nor  was  it  necessary  to  disturb 
the  body  of  the  martyred  President.  The  superstructure  was  taken 
down  to  within  six  feet  of  the  ground  and  completely  rebuilt.  There 
is  no  apparent  outside  change  in  the  structure — except  the  freshened, 
immaculately  white  appearance  of  a  newly  completed  structure. 

In  all  the  fifty-six  years  since  the  dedication  of  the  original 
Tomb  no  use  had  ever  been  made  of  any  portion  of  the  interior 
except  the  south  vestibule  and  the  sepulchre  in  the  north  end. 
Governor  Emmerson  visualized  the  embellishment  of  these  two  por- 
tions of  the  interior  and  planned  with  Mr.  Cleaveland  and  Mr. 
Hammond  their  decoration  possibilities.  Director  Cleaveland  had  the 
happy  inspiration  of  adding  the  unused  connecting  row  of  gal- 
leries to  the  remodeled  portions  and  outlined  his  thoughts  to  Mr. 
Hammond,  who  proceeded  at  once  to  have  sketches  made. 

If  ever  ability  was  shown  by  an  artist,  this  was  one  of  the 
times.  The  beauty  of  the  sketches  prepared  under  the  direction  of 
Supervising  Architect  Hammond,  so  impressed  the  Governor  that  he 
directed  that  they  be  included  in  the  restoration.  Today,  those 
viewing  the  interior  of  the  Tomb,  receive  a  thrilling  surprise  and 
uplift  of  spirit  in  the  contemplation  of  his  master  work. 

On  June  17,  1931,  with  imposing  ceremony,  it  was  rededicated 
and  returned  to  the  lovers  of  Lincoln.  Governor  Louis  L.  Emmerson, 
who  sponsored  this  project,  this  tribute  to  the  Emancipator,  was  the 
host  that  day  to  President  Hoover,  the  Governors  of  the  States  linked 
with  the  history  of  Lincoln  and  his  family,  and  all  other  admirers 
of  Lincoln. 

Outwardly,  the  monument  appears  the  same,  except  that  it 
has  an  air  of  newness,  of  freshness.  It  is  true  that  on  a  terrace 
created   at  the  south  or   entrance  side  of  the   monument   there   is   a 
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bronze  head  of  Lincoln  by  Gutzon  Borglum,  on  a  pedestal  of 
granite.  But  the  great  transformation  is  in  the  interior  of  the 
monument. 

The  previously  unused  and  unfinished  area  at  the  base  of  the 
monument  has  been  opened,  and  architectural  skill  and  art  combined 
to  fabricate  a  wondrous  rotunda,  connecting  galleries  and  sarcophagus 
chamber. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  the  galleries  joining  the  rotunda 
and  the  sarcophagus  chamber  is  nine  Lincoln  statuettes  of  bronze, 
depicting  Lincoln  at  various  stages  of  his  career.  These  are  the 
handiwork  of  internationally  famous  sculptors. 

At  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  central  unit  of  the  monument, 
there  is  one  of  these  statuettes,  about  three  feet  in  height,  resting  on 
a  pedestal  in  a  niche.  Diagonally  across  from  each  of  these  is  a 
statuette  in  a  similar  niche. 

The  sculptors,  Daniel  C.  French,  Fred  Torrey,  and  Leonard 
Crunelle  are  each  represented  by  two  models,  while  Lorado  Taft, 
Adolph  Weinman  and  the  late  Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  have  one  each. 

States  in  which  the  Lincoln  family  lived,  from  the  time  of  their 
arrival  in  America  until  the  end  of  the  Emancipator's  career  — 
Massachusetts,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
Indiana,  Illinois — -occupy  the  next  seven  positions.  President  Hoover 
personally  installed  the  flag  of  the  President  of  the  United  States. 

Directly  above  what  formerly  was  the  north  door,  but  now 
transformed  into  a  window  covered  with  a  wrought  iron  grill,  there 
is  cut  in  the  marble  this  famous  tribute  to  the  Emancipator: 

"  Now  he  belongs  to  the  ages." 
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